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CRISIS.—No., V. 





Ir might be said without presumption, or without the 
fear of false predictions, or of contradiction, that the Carsis 
has arrived. ‘That Crisis, when it is become the duty of Bri- 
tons to protect their rights, and endeavour to obtain a salutary 
E change, or reformation, or RevoLurion, (if it will please 
the Borough-mongers better,) in the existing form of the 
Government. Itis a most important Crisis, and requires 
all the virtue as well as all the courage ofthe age to meet 
it. Britons, the time is now come when the chains which 
have for'a long time been thrown round you, and to which 
you are almost tacitly habituated, must be shaken off, or 
riwetted with additional.fetters. There is no alternative. 

Atéhe time I write this, I am not aware that any appli- 
cation has been yet made to the House of Commons 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, but from what has 
passed on the first and second night of debate, I think 
there can be little doubt but it will be so. We find the 
Ministers have avowed to make no concession in point of 
Reform, therefore if they do not suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, they will do nothing to preserve their own places 
‘few months longer. 1 fear they know too well the ground 
they stand on to neglect to do this. 

Iti now probable that this will be the last article written 
under the above head in this publication, as Iam informed 
from good authority that the Government are determined to 
Put'this paper’ down because of its title. Howbeit, no effort 
*v my part shall be wanting to keep it ‘up; I shall, there- 
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fore, take it altogether out of the hands of Mrs, Carlile 
whose present situation will not admit of her-being conti. 
nually harrassedias she has lately been, and give it UP toa 
friend in whom I have some confidence, and for whom | 
would entreat-that generous and liberal support T have my. 
self received, and for'which’ I’ shall at all times fee} grate. 
ful, and study to merit by my subsequent conduct ; and | 
now pledge myself to my injuredand fellow-sufferiug Coun. 
trymen, that,they may at any time when necessary, command 
my life, which in that cause of which I have been one of 
the humblest. advocates, I value as little as I have yale 
my ,personal Jiberty. 1 shall conclude this article, which 
nay be my first and last from this prison by addressing my 
fair, country-women. 

_It}was my intention :to have addressed you iv a separate 
letter,, and ,which I considered your importance in the poli 
tical scale of society merited, but the fear of disappointment 
induces me.to seize the present opportunity. It has afforded 
me ouch gratification to find thousands of you, suchas! 
personally witnessed’ at Manchester, coming forward at pub- 
he Meetings presenting the Cap of Liberty, and making an 
address: publicly, to your husbands, relatives, sweethearts, 
and. friends, | I am sensible, and Iam awafe that yau are 
sensible, that,under’an opposite state of things to the affairs 
of this Country, the proper place of women would be thei 
fire-sides, but jn the present state of things it isa proof of 
extraordinary virtue .to'see a female sensible of the degraded 
stateof her family, and the cause of that degradation ; to see 
that female exposing her fair form to the pressure of pub- 
lic. Meetings, and encountering many difficulties to evince a 
ardour. and a determination. to assist .in a struggle fort 
chaage. You have been reviled by a certain portion of the 
Newspaper Press,) and -bave. been called “ vile,” “ pri: 
gate,” and,*‘.vicious ;”, but it must be no small consolation © 
you to. know, that the most debased prostitute in this Cour 
try isthat part.of the Newspaper Press that bas reviled and 
calumniatedyou. When you attended Bible and Mission! 
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Societies to uproot the systems of religion, and perturb the 
peaceable minds of the People of other Countries, whien 
you lent yourself for the purpose of going from house to 
house to collect pence, and old clothes to support those so- 
cieties; you were never then told about staying at home, or 
neglecting your families ; nd, tO be sure, you were then for- 
warding the work of Corruption; you. were then making a 
scourge for yourselves’; but when you open your eyes and see 
yourerror, and turn from this foolish path, you are then to 
be branded as profligate and vicious, for doing that which no- 
thing but virtue herself could stimulate todo. - As TI am cer- 
tain that it could be nd common degree of virtue that called 
you into the field of politics,,.so on the other hand, I feel 
sure that you are not to be driven from it by calumny, or 
slander, Continue to stand forward—as matrons encourage 
yourhusbands and .sons—as maidens your.sweethearts, to do 
their duty in this Crisis of their country’s fate. Your ap- 
pearance, and taking a part.in the cause will prevent much 
confusion. The hearts of your children and relatives in 
array willyearn to behold you opposed: to them; your 


weight, therefore, in the political scale becomes of much 
more importance than you are generally aware of. _I doubt 
not but that it was ‘the activity and general appearance of 
the French women that induced the military to side with 
them, and which you may judge prevented much blood-. 
shed in that Country that would otherwise have occurred. 
France, although in. her, present degraded .condition, feels 
great benefits from her. Revolution, the peasantry are much. 
better situated than the peasantry of this Country,’ they are 
leaving us quite in the back ground in point ‘of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. You may-there-see that the horrors which 
attended the French’ Revolution, ‘and dreadful indeed they 
were, such as I think we have’ no fear of witnessing in this 

untry, are not to be putin competition with the benefits 
the Nation has derived from it. Do not be alarmed there- 
ore at the sound of revolution—revolutions become essential 
to all countries at stated periods. 

RICHARD CARLILE,. 
Dorchester Gaol, 


Nov, 27, 18] 9, 
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SONG. 


Tune—“ Roncesvalles.”’ 


Barrons, from this fatal slumber, 
Rouse, your country succour craves ! 

Woes beset you without number, 
Rouse! nor crawl a race of slaves. 


Hark ! the voice of Freedom calls you, 
For your dearest nghts to stand ! 

Lest worse ills than these befall you, 
Drive your tyrants from the land. 


Will you yield to die with hunger ? 
7 Shall the dungeon hide each head ? 
' . Shalt thé scoundrel Borough-monger 
age 9 Rob you of your hard-earn’d bread ? 


Once Columbia’s mighty Peopte 
Pissed in fetters tight as we, 
. ; But,resolved base power to cripple, 
Won the blessing, Liberty. 


Let bold Cromwell’s name inspire ye, 

_ Emutlate his glorious worth ; 

Let these bright examples fire ye, — 
Drive your despots from the earth. | 


_ + Let not villain threats confound ye, 
Fear not gaols nor gibbets dire ; 
Lo! your infants starving round ye, 
' » Vengeance deep their cries inspire. 


) | Br in Freedo ”in’s cause to pesish 
aj ma plagues or want at home ; 
Then the generous impulse cherish, 
Freedom, or a gloriqus déom. 


| 


“a 
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10 MR. RICHARD CARLILE, NEWTON BUSHEL, DEVON. 


Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 24th, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 

Freep from the bustle of politics, polemics, and busi- 
ness, and consigned to a less painful state of bondage, I 
have found a little time for reflection and the recollection of 
former friends: amongst those of Devonshire, I find that 
you stand high on the list, and should you still remain an 
Unitarian, 1 presume, that you will not object to read « let- 
ter from one, who retains a respect for you, although he 
stands proudly boasting of being convicted of infidelity to 
the Christian religion. Methinks I hear you demand, 
“ Your reasons for disbelief, Sir?’ They are, because I 
believe, that the great First Cause or the supreme and all in- 
fluencing Power, which we call God, is omnipotent and all- 
sufficient, and needs no mediator to intercede with him and 
his creatures; and again, because I have satisfied my own 
mind, that every species of religion that has existed and 
been practised on the base of the earth, has been the inven- 
tion, fraud, and imposture of priests, supsported by Monarchi- 
cal Governments as a necessary instrument to enslave the 
winds and bodies of their subjects, and bas tended to de- 
stroy the reason and blind the understandings of all man- 
kind wherever it has been predominant. 

You further demand, ** Where is your substitute?” I 
_ Say, there needs none. Morality and virtue should be the 
common study of man, and history informs us, that they 
never were united with religion but that the ratio of the 
increase or decrease of the former, has been ever in opposi- 
tion to that of the latter. Moral virtue is sufficient for man 
to practise through life, both for his own happiness and that 
of his fellow—-religion has ever made him wretched. 
Taught by priests, that it is bis duty to neglect his temporal 
aifairs, or thuse that relate to the well-being of his body, 
and apply himself to the preservation of that phantom 
which they call his soul, man has continued in misery and 
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unhappiness, the dupe of his own imagination, and the wild 
and wicked vagaries of religion. Man has no soul that is 
immortal; the mind of man can scarcely be said to be ip. 
mortal, because experience has taught us, that the wreck of 
ages might annihilate it—he is an animal with a peculiar gift 
—the gift of speech, which secures to him a peculiar fa. 
culty of thought and idea; and this has been satisfactorily 
proved by Professor Lawrence to arise from a peculiar or- 
ganization differing from every other animal. I cannot 
mention the name of Lawrence, without regretting, that he 
should have suffered his mind to be buffetted from the path 
of truth by the sycophants of the same profession, backed 
by an alarmed clergy, and to have suppressed that most in- 
teresting of all books his Physiological Lectures. It is an. 
other proof of the destructive influence of a corrupt and 
wicked clergy on the well-being of society. 

That man has no soul, or no immortal part, may be 
proved to demonstration. We see the course of all the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation, we see that it perishes, and again 
amalgamates with the common mass of matter; we see that 
one course or generation contains the seed for the next—it 
produces-and perishes: and so on from generation to gene- 
ration to all eternity. Matter itself is imperishable, and 
wherever matter exists, vegetation and animation will exist 
also, It is the vanity and arrogance of man in attempting to 
account for and reach the first cause that has produced so 
many idle stories and creeds, which have distracted and de- 
stroyed the fairer part of the creation on this orb. Cease, 
then, to reach at impossibilities, and study that thou canst 
comprehend. The book of nature is the only book of genuine 
truth—there you cannot be deceived.: To call a written 
book the word of God, and for man to believe it so, is 
amongst the first causes of the wretchedness and misery of 
mankind—let us read the book of nature as the only word of 
God, and we shall not err. I do not expect that this letter 
will be. altogether agreeable to you, as I recollect in your 
last, you referred me te something you called the Gospel for 
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riture salvation. Whether or not you have a mind capa- 
ble of pinning its faith on a book, is best known to yourself; 
but should it be so, I can only consider it with Rochefoucault, 
who says of women, and men with the minds of women, 
that “ they become religious when nature bas decreed them 
unfit for gallantry and coquetry.” I write with freedom to 
you, and claim from you the same-indulgence as you have 
atall times claimed frem the society you have mixed in, 
namely, to speak out freely: I well recollect your being in 
company with Mr. Cox, of Exeter, and by way of sarcasm, 
toasting “* those things ealled Christians ;” the toast was in- 
troduced by Mr. Cox, and heartily coincided in by you. I 
being then young and inconsiderate, looked on both of you 
as mad or wicked men, and felt ashamed of the company I 
had fallen into; but now, Sir, I respond the sentiment, and 
wish you and Mr, Cex topity those things called Christians. 

I write this letter more for your amusement and my own 
pastime than with any intent to perturb that serenity of 
mind which I hope you enjoy ‘in your retirement; sorry 
should I be if it gave you a moment’s uneasiness. I have 
resolved to follow that truly philosophic maxim of Epicu- 
rus, to seek all the pleasure tbat this life can possibly afford. 
I know nothing that can be so agreeable to old age as a 
peaceful retirement with the partner both of your pleasures 
and sorrows, such as I know you possess. If I could, for a’ 
moment, think that you were not at ease asto what becomes 
of the vital part when it is extinct in the body, I would so-’ 
cit from you a correspondence on that subject, but at pre- 
sent! have a much higher opinion of you. When I con- 
sider the general contempt in which you have invariably 
held the outward, line of conduct observed by mankind, 
when I consider the rectitude of. principle and precision of 
conduct thathas atiall times been manifest even in those va— 
garies you were wont to amuse yourself and your neighibours' 
with, I cannot imagine that you would suffer your mind to 
be made uneasy by any religious and hypocritical jargon, or 
“nintelligible creeds,’ Hoping, therefore, that you are quite 
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at ease on these subjects, and that you havea competency 
to meet the few wants of nature during the few years you 
may calculate on remaining in your present state, with the 
satisfaction that your partner will not be left unprovided 
for, I shall cease to trouble you with any more ideas of my 
own, unless it should be your request—in the mean time, | 
have chalked out a path in which I intend to move through 
life, resolved to turn neither to. the right nor to the left, 
heedless of either the clamours or the contempt of mankind, 
I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
RICHARD CARLILE, 


———————— 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS ON GOVERNMENT 
: AND RELIGION.—No. III. 





‘.@ Most men, like carriers’ horses, follow one ‘another in a ‘track, where if the 
fore-horses goes wrong, all the rest succeed him in his error ; not considering that 
he who comes behind, may take an advantage to avoid that pit, which those that 


went before are fallen into.” 
Charles Blount.---Life of Apollonius Tyraneus. 


** All wise princes, till they were overborn with faction, or solicited by pee- 
vish persons; gave toleration to differing Sects, whose opinions did not disturb 
the public interest. And the experience which Christendom hath had in this last 
58 o oreument enough, that toleration of differing opinions is so far from dis- 

g the public peace, or destroying the interest of princes and Common- 
wealths, that it advantages the public, and secures peaee; because there is not 
so much as the pretence of religion left to such persons to contend for, it being 


already indulged to them.” 
Ibid. Ibidem. 


_ MANKIND are generally so attached to the customs of their 
ancestors that they respect even their very follies; and. the 
man who is bald enough . to expose the gross mistakes, ab- 
surdities, and contradictions which age have rendered vene- 
rable, will be sure at the same time to expose himself to the 
insults of ignorant People, and to the persecution of arbl- 
trary power. This consideration, however, has but little 
weight with the man who has devated his life to the study 
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of philosophy : he is prepared to m 
of p on oe +P ee wood eet the resentment of the 
ignoran p e of the unmasked h 
crite; he will neither shrink from danger, nor pl meee 
long into it—he is unchangeable as the Truth ie prem 
| intend these observations as © preface t sdicnesteten 
\t as a preface to a short dissertati 
on Nobility and Aristocratical Government. ‘“ ‘I’h nd 
Noble did not originally signify a titl sie] or 
, oily e which conferred 
rights, and was not hereditary. NosILITAs ‘ake 
Romans, signified that which is. EMINENT, R nih, 
and not a distinct order of Citizens "Things have al 
tered ee since the time of the siebade the te 4 
lity, all over Europe, are Dow & distinct order f Ci ~ wand 
have rights, titles, and privileges peculiar t th ae 
and are, in fact, the men who govern all In eo 
try they assume a haughty repelling air and stent: ori unaeee 
tempt the wise, the patriotic, and the brave if th ror ae 
distinguished in the world for somethin m nae 
virtue. A Nobleman will seldom en aM pane cna 
thing which has been written by a Plebeian: careers A 
was born to no title is not likely to think or w it were 
dignity ; he has always something about bi Phi gees d 
one of his low birth; and in fact his v seiile nn 
phraseology prove him to be one of the 'P ple. a 
theeant of Nobility: and if one may jud if ine ds 
and phraseology of the Great, by the io A 
had of Royal and Noble authors, we vee Gibtnae, 
elude; with a very few exceptions that th nog soy sr 
difference between those who are in led nimcnlliiiy 
Fo spleen, and those whose spits sided! byt 2 
res and who are induced to lay their mat ae. ve 
caterer mature thoughts be- 
ae y patriotism, or a love of fame. It i 
in every thing else. The rich and nee ion 
ners of wisdom, because they have om pr thre 
those into their service who reall sens mania 
aoe much in the favour of fotaiie soa Oa 
ee itute those talents to the service of a \ ro 
+ etre enna of a wealthy master, 
etenily § y independent, and their choi 
i y tree; would reflect honou heeding 
hn Ho mt ron the age, and country 
bility ine aa one the absurdity of hereditary No- 
g feature. It is a very trite, but a very 
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true remark, that virtue is not hereditary.” This being 
granted, does it'not appear very ridiculous that a certain 
train of titles, rights, and privileges, which have been grant- 
ed to a worthy man for his great abilities, or public virtues, 
should descend to his worthless son who possesses neither the 
one nor the other? But say these titles, rights, &c. are be- 
stowed by the monarch ; and that he is the best judge what a 
man’s merits may be to whom he grants such signal favours, 
Granted: he may be best able to judge of the exact quantity 
of virtue with which a courtier’s character ought to be sea- 
soned—but what may be virtuous and deserving in a mo- 
narch’s eyes, may be criminal, and deserving a halter. in 
those of the People—virtue is generally measured by its de- 
gree of utility in the estimation of the person who judges. 
A man may be extremely useful, or agreeable to a king, in 
promoting his pleasures, smoothing, and giving a fair face 
to bis vices, flattering his humours and caprices, and palli- 
ating or excusing his crimes. But this complying disposi- 
tion, though it may procure its possessor a patent of: Nobi- 
lity, is far from being beneficial to the Nation, which gene- 
rally pays more respect to home-spun manly virtue, than to 
the polished insiduous manners of a courtier—the latter 
being generally the mask of vice—the former neither wear- 
ing nor requiring a mask.—But that we may fortify our sage 
maxims by authority, I will adduce that of one of the great- 
est men that Europe ever produced to shew that virtue has 
little or nothing to do in a monarchical Government. 

“‘ Virtue is not the principle of a monarchical Govern- 
ment. In monarchies, policy always endeavours to attain 
its end with the least virtue possible. Ambition in effemi- 
nacy, meanness mingled with pride, the desire of procuring 
riches without labour, aversion for truth, flattery, treason, 
perfidy, a contempt of all duties, a dread of the princes 
virtues, with ‘a proper degree of confidence on his weak; n 
ness, but above all the perpetual ridicule with which virtue tt 
is attacked, are, I believe, the characteristics of the greater es 
part of courtiers, in every age and country. ‘Nowit is very e 
unfortunate that the Great.men of every country should be 
knaves, and the Plebeians honest men—so that if by chance 
one honest man should be found among the People, it is the 
advice of the Cardinal de Richelieu that heought not to b i 
employed—so true it is, that virtue is not the moving spring 
of monarchy.”* : 
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this character of Nobility was not draw 
ous Plebeia ; it was sketched by a P weet bene 
‘dent of one of the Parliaments of France; b one Pe 
had every opportunity of becoming acquainted Y ith J 
tiers, and an- hereditary nobility—yet who would have saith 
ed them in more’ detestable colours—or more to th Piife'! 
Yet thisis the order of men who have in all countri ] 3 
it over the human race—these are the men who hier ti ts 
ed the. chains of the People, and then insulted ey i pera 
humiliation: who have supported monarchy whil it a ne 
ised their feudal tyranny, or obebwhduned tt wh sereutia 
nolonger suffer their insolence. Hereditary N ilit oan 
insult to human nature: it supposes one én of the 4 owe 
race to be essentially superior to the thes from sd ition 
to generation—and the institution has sonidiiniavesd ‘th ainda 
of worthy men to labour unceasingly, for th ean 
few effeminate, unfeeling wretches. Teh thie er nb valk 
Should some superior spirit arise among the Peete, wilens 
ir eed see od perceive the respect bind deferenibh 
, whispered were its due—should its 
splendour attract the attention of all sp aboahivee 
begin to acquire riches and fam seiiah ete taikh 
with moderation—should his - Pm tata baal ry Tek 
pte oe as — natural leader—the jenlous Nobi 
lately interpose ; blast his reputati is 
beadaetl nei SE 5 eputation, crush his 
are calightened\a we a ever the blazing. torch that might 
uch are the few desulto 
at present on hereditary N sbulity. Teed! tenvas the Ge. 
veraments in which these patricians dominate—to dis t. 
re re: ‘tis true ; but to one that deserves to b roe 24 
a “ a Voltaire, ora Montesquiba i peer ast 
nilefe ’ 
wiliiief as - om ne a poses the Lacedemonians were a 
the labbburisichaler? elots were the prototypes of all 
: g Slaves of succeedin Th 
esweré doomed’ to. incessant AL AM ose poor wretch- 
every species of’ wretchedness vse owt aun Sait 
wer ieibupied> in: games oak j eir unfeeling lords 
mc ge cg dere Aas 
. peculiar train of miseries,—the bright 
ring Sun, that awakens all Nature t f ivityak 
joy, was, to the perpetual S ature to festivity and 
of reldhedse: He al Slave, only the gloomy harbinger 
gay, ciaeaae te «ok nye mst, lovely in nature: the 
in those beautiful ol; picture which she presents to man 
blank. All that aE was to him a dreary uninteresting 
{ was beautiful, and all that was engaging 
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around him became tasteless or detestable—the groves 4, 
streams, the cascade, or-the lively landscape—were teed. 
mired—in every scene the image of his tyrannic master was 
before him, and hissoul sickened at the sight. It was op) 
in the gloom of night that he could fancy himself free ; J 
cause the impenetrable shadows that surrounded him, veiled 
his emaciated form from the eyesof his Lord—and he be. 
came fond of darkness—his mind assimilated itself to the ter. 
tific drapery that surrounded it—and he became ferocious, 
Irritated by oppression, and habituated to feelings of revenge, 
the unhappy slave awaited the moment when indulgent na. 
ture should afford him an opportunity of retaliation, and of 
once more asserting those rights of which he had been w 
cruelly deprived. The moment arrives—an earthquake, 
that threatened the dissolation of ‘the world, shook the king. 
dom of Laconia to pieces—cities were buried—mountaias 
hurled from their foundations—rivers forced out of their 
beds—every thing presented the prospect of a world in ruins. 
Where were the oppressed injured Slaves at this awful mo- 
ment? In arms! for the recovery of their liberty, and for 
the revenging of their wrongs! And their rage was terrible. 
War shook her horrid banners over the country just tren- 
bling at the deyastations of nature—the affrighted: tyrants 
took arms—appeared in the field—and perceived they were 
not a match for the natiou they. bad enslaved—they call the 
Athenians to their aid, and by their ‘united efforts reduce 
the unfortunate Helots to their ancient slavery. 
_ But this insurrection of the slaves taught them a lesson. 
They perceived that man is naturally fond of liberty, that he 
will always attempt to regain it, if it has been wrested from 
his grasp, and that he is neverso brave as when fighting 0 
its cause: and to preverit the renewal of a conflict in which 
they found there was much uncertainty and danger, they 
adopted a savage custom to thin the number of the enslaved, 
and huated them through the country like wild beasts. 
This was the first Aristocratical Government of which a0y 


‘thing certain is known: and it is an excellent specimen of 


‘that sort of Government.’ Athens was generally free; and 
was perhaps the only city in the world. that ever wass 

it is an incoutestible argument that they were happle 
than their neighbours, that they were always ‘envied by #! 
the world.. The birth-place,: the cradle, the grave of li- 
berty,: was likewise the Temple of Genius, and the asylu™ 
of Science and Philosophy. Every thing flourished benealt 
the laurels of liberty—Atheus, the single city of Athens, bu 
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produced more artists, poets, patriots, orators, sages, and 
legislators, ~ nn joe world beside.—What a glorious 

; for Democracy. 
pe from the expulsion of the Tarquins to the battle of 
Phillippi, which put an end to Roman liberty, was always 
waveriog between patrician tyranny and a democracy— 
cometimes the people were free, and sometimes they were 
daves, Generally the patricians charged the friends of the 

with sedition, and contrived to murder them. They 
did so.in the case of the Gracchi, the greatest patriots that 
Rome ever produced, and in many other instances that 
night be collected from the Roman history. In the latter 
years of the republic, the Government was a military ty- 
raany, whieh was at length transformed into an absolute 
monarchy, not at all worse than the other. 

Venice-is the next state that displayed any thing likea 
love of liberty: but at .Venice the people were always 
saves, and the haughty aristocracy alone were free. It is 
in vain “hat we designate a Government Republican, unless 
the people govern, either immediately, or by their repre- 
sentatives; an aristocracy is worse than absolute monarchy, 
forthe plain reason, that fifty tyrants are worse than one. 
Besides, it is not absolutely impossible but the monarch 
may be 'a virtuous man, though it is very unlikely; but that 
all the nobles engaged in an aristocratical Government 
should be good men, is what no man in his senses will ex- 
peet—and one tainted sheep will spoil a whole flock. | 
As to the small. republics of Italy, they are too inconsi- 
derable to arrest our attention—direetly or indirectly they 
were all enslaved. An hereditary nobility was the bane of 
their happiness ; they could never get rid of their counts, 
and dukes; and-popes, and cardinals—a popish country can 
never be truly free. The eventful history of France is little 
interesting till within a few years of the Revolution ; one is 
: with the unceasing repetition of those persecu- 
lions, massacres, and erimes that characterize a monarchi- 
eal Goverament—one can see little to admire even in their 
great Henry, or greater Louis—all is hypocrisy, and massa- 
ere, “and Atheism. But after the Revolution, what a 

e!—in the ‘stead of persecution, and ignorance, and 
anarchy, -we behold toleration, and science, and order spring 
up. “Phe French people were truly regenerated; their fol- 
evaporated; their character changed: and for a few 


salon haegg that freedom which can alone render a 
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The other nations of Europe are centuries behind 4, 
’ French in science and civilization: but the thunder of the 
Revolution has awakened them from their lethargy—the 
have ever since been inquiring: into the causes of their oni 
fortunes—they are determined to think for themselyec 
Among the foremost of these nations is Great Britain 
The spirit-of freedom is gone abroad—intolerance and per 
secution are deprecated and abhorred—and liberty is the 
order of the day. bil 
It is the general opinion that our Parliament intends {o 
restrain the liberty of the press within very narrow limits, 
and to deprive us altogether of the right or privilege of dis. 
cussing political:subjects —they are in the right to do 50, if 
they can; and the English nation deserves to be enslaved 
to eternity if it suffer them. “The Government has already 
shewn its intolerant spirit in the condemnation of Carlile, 
and we may expect to be prohibited from thinking next, 
I am sure they have as much right to imprison us for tbink- 
ing, as for speaking what we think—lapguage ought to be 
as free as thought, and thought as the very air we breathe. 
How is any man sure he thinks more correctly than I do? 
Has he the majority on his side? That proves nothing. 
When the moon is eclipsed, the whole Tartar nation is in 
great consternation, believing the Devil about to run away 
with her-~and should some sage arise at the time and con- 
tradict the popular belief, he would certainly be in the right, 
and yet he would get his brains knocked out for being so. 
It is the same in every other country—whoever believes as 
the rest of the nation does, is respected asa good citizen, 
let the national belief be ever so absurd—and whoever is 
bold enough to tell a nation that believes contradictions, 
that it is ridiculous for believing them, will be sure to be 
hanged for his pains. ost nt 4 
Society is held together by a very singular cement, made 
up of wisdom, prejudice, and superstition—the muck which 
the masons mix with the mortar, destined to cement the 
walls of a palace, is as necessary as the fine marble pillars 
to the completion of the whole design, and is. concealed by 
more showy materials when the palace is finished : but the 
mud-gatherer would be very ridiculous if he were to pretend 
that mud alone was necessary to build a palace. In like 
manner superstition may perhaps be necessary in society; 
prejudices may have their utility; but the dealer in preju 
dice and superstition should never take it into his head that 
he is the only person in the world that does any gaod ; 
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much less ought he to persecute and massacre the man who 
's more enlightened or more honest than himself. He ought 
to be convinced that legislators, philosophers, and states- 
men, who cannot believe his superstitious tales, are quite as 
necessary as himself to the well-being of society, and he 
ought to Jearn toleration and mildness. 

‘Above all, a prince or a statesman should beware how he 

delegates his power to a priest; he should beware how he 
is made the tool of a religious faction; he ought to perceive 
that diversity of opinion is the support of Government, 
since those who busy themselves much about the affairs of 
the next world, generally neglect the one they live in. 
Whether this be policy or not on their part is a question— 
but it is certainly politic in a prince to let them quarrel on, 
as long as they do it in a Civil manner, that is, as long as 
they use only words, for when the Spiritualists come to 
blows, it is time for the prince or magistrate to interpose. 
_ But while men conduct. themselves peaceably, I cannot 
conceive what right the Government has to meddle with 
their faith. If I chose to worship an onion, as was the case 
with the Egyptians, or the female pudendum, like the An- 
sarians of Syria, according to the account of M. Volney, I 
cannot see who has a right to quarrel with me, much less 
cut my throat because I choose to worship a _ strange god. 
A man has perhaps a right to reason with me; to tell me 
my god is a very ridiculous one, and totally unable to assist 
me‘ out of any of my difficulties—but I may retort, and 
tell him as much of his own god, worship what he may ;- I 
might say that those who pretend to have a more rational 
faith are not a whit wiser than me, and, for aught I know, 
those who have no faith at all may be the wisest. The 
man might think me a fool, and wisely go about his busi- 
‘ness, and in the obstinacy of my superstition I might think 
him one—but should either of us take it into his head to 
prosecute the ‘other in a court of law for not believing the 
same absurdities; he would be worse than ridiculous—he 
would be detestable. ~~ =~ fe xs 
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Prom W. W. W. W. as asmall tribute to RB. Casitie (wishing it 
were ten thoeasand times as mach) for hs manly intrepidity in the 


canes of trom and el tyranny of fanancsm, 
November 27, #1694 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





bw attewer to’ 3. B.'s letter of the 27th of this month, ‘T have to 
nlonm hanythet on Weduendeg next ott be pablished, Breet 
proces De bl. of a New Work, entitled « LIBERTY pcr, 
OF NATIONS ;” by Jocias AveustusStr. Jou, 
, n thie work the sathor eaters deeply into the question relstinet 
aud natore of the Deity—The immortality of the soul 
the of the world; with the opmuions of the. ancunt 
F gy ptians, s, and Romans on. its formation—On._ the 
A , Lecedemenian, and Roman Republics ; with a disserta- 
tion ow the of in Greece, and remarks on the tise 
wand of the nian Empire, and on the characters of 
and Alexander. The anthor bas introduced his hero to the 
acqnantatice of the greatest characters of the French Revolution, 
and given a sketch of the motives and principles which swayed 
avd governed them. He has endeavoured to present the world 
with a. correct pictare of the Count Mirabeau, Comlorcet, 
Diderot, D’ Alembert, &e., an to nnveil the secret springs which 
prod the French Revatotion, 
on he gine pra in Weekly Numbers, “— “er 
+40 r. Printed for the Author, 
T three 10, Duke treet, Smithfield; and C, Johns, 22, 
Tide ded elect, eltort ; and all Booksellers, 










P. &. Also bat Bou yln # will, be published, THE WREATH 


rp PHEEDOM ; being « Collection of Songs in favour of Public 
Aberty. 
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